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The South African Outlock 


q do not think. that any community on earth in. 


recorded history has been chosen for a harder role 
than ours.....,. We have.to play our part. Africa 
calls .South Africa. South Africa cannot adopt 


lines of policy which might isolate her from this. 


General Smuts. . 
* 5 x a : * 


The May Day shor 
There, are important features which emerge oe the 


higher calling. 


distressing incidents of May Day on the Rand which, we. 


hope, will not be lost sight of by those whom they concern. 


There was ample warning that there might be trouble, and. 


it was generally known that the afternoon hours of return 
from work were likely to: be the most explosive. 
police, no doubt, did the best of which they were capable to 
protect the Non-Europeans who had been to work, but 


they were apparently equipped with firearms only ; which, 


seems to reflect very seriously on their authorities, for most 
countries have learnt better than that. So again, almost 
inevitably, there was tragedy... There are, of course, those 
who would deprecate the use of the word ‘tragedy’ in 
connection with what they would regard as.‘ punishment,’ 


and there might be something in the objection if there were’. 


any certainty at all that in such confused events the guilty 
were the sufferers. 
the case. 
long ago by a Minister of the Crown that. . 
. , “In a recent raid.... the police fired to protect 
_ property and members of.the Force from death or 


The- 


But. we know that this is very rarely. 
Can we forget the.ghastly statement made not. 


’ 


serious ‘bodily i injury. Six it were mane tet by. 
bullet fire, of which five were children.” \ 


There is a good deal to suggest that more intelligent: 
direction of the police forces employed might have accom- 
plished their object at a less terrible cost, by laying the real: 
instigators of trouble by the heels instead of letting them: 
foment trouble to the very point of violence and then slip 
away from the outskirts of the crowd as soon as the police 

- came intoaction. Furthermore, while nobody in his senses: 
would suggest that the police have an easy or enviable task 
on these all too frequent occasions, there is not wanting: 
evidence that they are capable of intensifying their difficul- 
ties by inconsiderateness and stupidity. ‘‘ They treat us 
like wild animals ; ”’ said a respectable, peace-loving Afri- 

n, “‘ perhaps, after all, we can get nothing by peaceable. 
means.’”’. We hope most sincerely that it has been general-: 
ly realised that the great mass of the African workers were: 
far from wanting to make trouble and that even after lives 
had been needlessly lost, when sinister efforts were afoot to: 
make capital out of the tragedy by organising a joint public 
funeral as a passion-fomenting spectacle, ‘the families of 
those who had been killed refused to have anything to do® 
with it. : The unscrupulous people who tried’ to set the 
Reef ablaze, having removed themselves to safety accord-. 
ing to plan, appear to have done their cause no good, for 
the general opinion is that as the result of the May Day 
troubles, for which Africans paid with eighteen dead-and 
many more injured, wags are sinc: and mars more than’ 

ever. . 


rm - " ¢ Pet, 


The underlying causes. - 
There is a real danger that the frequency of such elie, 
should tend imperceptibly to blunt our national conscience. 
in regard to them, with the terrible result that they should. 
come to be accepted as inevitable and even endemic, ‘To: 
counter this it is of the first importance that we should 
remember that it is not enough to put all the blame on to; 
the irresponsible and vicious trouble-makers. There.are 
such people, far too many of them, but.would they be of. 
much account and flourish if they. did not find themselves : 
in a social climate which is ideally suited to their kind ‘of, 
sinister business ? Out of its. close study of the, whole, 
situation the Institute -of Race, Relations has listed’ seven~ 
main. causes of these recurrent, troubles. Its summary. is.; 
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one which challenges directly the concern and good 
citizenship of us all. This is the list :— 

(a) The existence of the om laws and the administra- 
tion of them. ae 

(b) The liquor polen: of which kaffir beer oe is 
only one aspect. 

«{¢) Bad and inadequate housing, which pore is 
development of a stable family life, and has had its ect 
on the-discipline of youth. 

(d) The high cost of living, which itabs eaphetally hard 
on lower income groups. . 


(ec) Most of all, the. attitude to ‘Africans of officials and. 


particularly of the police. Neither the police nor officials 
are responsible for the. laws they have to administer, but 
they are responsible for the way in which they are adminis- 
tered. The very nature of such laws tends to engender a 
spirit of arrogance in the official. 


(f) . The lack of educational facilities for African child- 


MOiaer 3 
-(g). The lack of —— opportunities for African 
youth. . 


The laws referred to have existed for years, but they are 
now more stringently applied. While Africans have 
acquiesced in them in the past, the position has so develop- 
ed that they are no longer willing to do so. . Opposition to 
such laws and their administration has become a focal point 
for a general and very deep-rooted feeling of frustration. 

;, e & s & 
The Government and the Native Representative 
Council. 

» Nobody. seems to know what the future of the Native 
Representative Council is to be—least of all the Govern- 
ment, apparently, since on the very day last month on 
which.two of the newspapers which support it announced 
thatthe Government had decided to abolish the old council 
and replace. it.with a‘ council of chiefs, the Minister of 
Native Affairs stated categorically that no decision had 
been come to and that he was even considering whether to 
convoke the Council in the near future. This much would 
seem to be clear, that the Minister has no cut and dried 
plan for replacing it, and also that the imperative necessity 
of having a responsible body through which the Govern- 
ment can maintain real contact with African opinion is 
forcing itself upon him. We hope it is, for a whole harvest 
of trouble is being laid up by the present process of trying 
to put on'to the statute book legislation which affects the 
life of the African very vitally, without: any consultation 
with his leaders such as the law demands. It seems on the 


face of it a foolish process and not a very honourable one ;: 


and if the answer is, “‘ But they have refused to cooperate 
except on intolerable conditions,”’ it is difficult to think 
very highly of the statesmanship which simply leaves the 


matter there because it does not know how-to deal: with: 
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sturdy independence. In the long run it is the “‘ yes-man ” 

who opens the road to more trouble than the independent. 
Is it not time to stop havering and to re-establish the 
machinery of conference and collaboration with responsible 


African leaders ? It is the Government’s deal. 


* % 2 * 


National Registration. 


A vigorous fight has been in progress in Parliament over 
the Government’s scheme for national registration. Its 
supporters point to various practical advantages which 
they expect to follow from it, virtuously disclaiming any: 
of the-sinister intentions which are attributed to them and 
skating lightly over the administrative difficulties and costs, - 
which are obviously going to be very big indeed. This in: 
spite of the fact that a Select Committee which examined 
the idea some years ago was very much aware of them. It 
is not seriously denied that the main object of the measure 
is to further the development of the racial state which is the 
acknowledged aim of the present regime, and the most 
valid opposition to it is on that score. The scheme opens 
the way to more and more discrimination, when our racial 
differences are, surely, clear enough already. We dislike 
this obsession with race ; it points the wrong way and will 
inevitably lead us down the murky road of reaction and 
disruption, just when the state of the world makes it more 
urgent than ever before that we should pull together. It 
makes a hypocritical farce of our rightly treasured national 
motto that ‘‘ Unity makes Strength.’ Besides, the new 
measure contains several possible hardships and penalties, 
especially for illiterate Africans. On the one considera- 
tion which might pcssibly win favour for it with Africans, 
that it should involve the removal of the pass laws, there is 
no promise, nothing but vagueness. The most that has 
been said by the Minister in charge of the bill is that it 
may be regarded as a first step towards that, but in such 
indefiniteness there is no comfort. 

: 2 * * * 

The Registration of Native Births. 

The compulsory notification of births by Natives is at 
present limited to the urban areas. Legal provision was 
made for it several years ago, but it has apparently been 
felt that the difficulties, particularly in the remoter areas. 
of the Union, were too great for reliable registration to be 
practicable. Consequently there has been an obvious and 
serious gap in our census statistics and this it is now in- 
tended to remove. So far as we can learn, nothing is to be 
done at present about the more serious gap resulting from 
the lack of any compulsory notification of Native deaths in 
the rural areas. This leaves us still very much in the dark 
about so important a matter as the causes of deaths and the 
incidence of the various diseases which end fatally. It is 
very much to be hoped that, once the new machinery and 
agents for registration have been tested and found satis- 
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§ parts-of the sub-continent. 


| factory in regard to births, they will with as litt'e delay as.~ 


possible be harnessed to the further service, oe it is 


i Badoubtedly =. 7 


* eee 
Small Holdings. 
Experiments in schemes of tit holdings’ for Africans; 


‘ with the aim of raising up a genuine land-loving and land- 


respecting African peasantry, are being carried on in various 
Basutoland has been workirg 
on single fourteen-acre plots at different points ;-Swezi+ 
land is developing small-holding communities ; other areas 
have similar schemes. From Northern Rhodesia comes 


news of the Government’s two-year old scheme of groups . 


of contiguous-ter-acre plots which is proving remarkably 
successful. In a territory more‘primitive than the Union, 
much of it still in the era of migratory agriculture, so costly 
to the land and so inadequate for present conditions, the 
Government is wisely trying to demonstrate the possibilities 
of a happy peasant life. The plots adjoin each other so 
that no moving on is pcssible, and, at first at any rate, the 
holders are given orders as to what crops are to be grown, 
how the land is to be managed, when composted,. when left 
fallow, and soon, The results so far are most. encouraging, 


At current prices the plot-holders are found to be getting 
a cash income of about £50 while their living costs are 


round about £15, The initial cost of implements is met by 
the Government, but the farmer repays by instalments. 
Many more schemes of this kind are needed, with such 
adaptations as may be demanded by varying -local condi- 
tions of land and climate. They must include the very 
necessary element of direction in the early years and until 
the essential lessons have been sufficiently well mastered to 


become traditional and supersede the old, wasteful ways. 


* * * Koy 


Family Budgets. 


The growing pressure of the ccst of living as ‘been 


producing a crop of private family budgets in the news- 
papers lately. Many of those for European families make 


sad reading, but if comparable figures could be supplied 


for typical urban African families, the most moving thing 
‘would be the miracle of how so many'manage on so little. 
The Rev. A. W. Blaxall’ has been talking about it and his 


carefully studied figures indicate that an urban family of 


five on the Rand cannot come out reasonably on less than 
Sod amonth. Here are his <3 ta Seat 357; 


Rent, npr to O 
‘Transport, ee dee 
“Meat, silt a 3 pitas 
Bread, silage falda 
Milk, (2 pts. caily) ) aida © a @ 
Vegetables, Fruit, i ills Sea, (hada 
Groceries, py a NO 
‘Light: and: fuel,“ SoePi 
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Papers ‘and stamps, 10 0 
School fees, Dehn 

- Church, , as Se ag 
Repairs to clothing, 1 15 0 
Insurance, etc., 1 hy 0 
£19 Th 2 


-“These are reasonable ‘figures demanding attention be- 
cause they mean that despair must be a lodger in many 
hundreds’ of homes ; for the number of those to which the 
breadwinner brings any thing like £20 a month is a minute 
proportion of the whole. The evils which follow are many 
and dire and need not be recalled here : the main point is 
that ordinary European opinion about African wages, still 
well anchored in the old days of fifty years ago and shocked 
by a figure like £20, has somehow got to be brought up 
to date. Mcreover it must, be persuaded to reflect about 
the matter, so vital to master and servant alike, and to come 
to see that it is both juster and shrewder to pay the wage 
necessary than to economise at this point. What is saved 
there, and more, is lost in the costs involved for the com- 
munity in dealing with the many evils which must inevit- 
ably result. 

* a) § * * 
Dr. D. L. Smit, M.P. : 

‘The retirement of Dr. D. L. Smit from the Native 
A fairs Commission after five years as member and fo g 
as chai man, must inevitably weaken that body, for there is 
nuvody with any conceivable claim to comparable qualifi- 
cations who might be appointed to succeed him. After 
forty-seven years in the public service and eleven as Secre- 
tary of Native Affairs his mind remains alert and supple, 
and on the face of it the Native Affairs Commission would 
seem to be quite the most suitable sphere in which to retain 
for the country the benefit of his wisdom and experience. 
However, the present authorities evidently think otherwise, 
and having failed to convince him that he ought to retire 
before the completion of his term, they have, of course, 
had no thought of reappointing him. It is fortunate that, 
as member of Parliament for the East London City constit- 
uency, his much-needed gifts of mind and heart are not 
lost to us. We hope that South Africa will benefit from 
them for many years yet. We have so few men of his 
calibrée,-and the venom with which he has been assailed in 
some quarters is difficult to understand. ‘Having regard to 


' the source of it, he may justifiably regard it as a compliment, — 


* * * * 


** All of us are corrupted by history and the prides 


‘and fears of race, and it is not a duty to be lightly 


undertaken—this task of seeking to find the will of 


_ Almighty God for our country. Nor, once under- 
ee can it be enuy Lh elapse ig 


"Alan Paton. 
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The Human Side of Civil Rights 


NOTES OF AN ADDRESS TO THE EAST LONDON CIVIL RIGHTS LEAGUE 
hte By Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd 


E talk of the “ Native problem” in South Africa, but 

the African sees it as equally a European problem, 
Sometimes, with more correctness, we refer to it as the 
racial problem.. It is, however, something more : it is an 
economic and a political problem. Each of these is assu- 
redly big enough. But most of all it is a human problem. 
In his recently-published, Once Dark Country, Bishop 
Lee of Zululand says that what is primarily needed in 
South Africa is the acceptance. of the African as a human 


being who shares with all humanity its dignity and no-. 
“He is not a problem,’ 


bility,. its sins and its foolishness. 
he is ‘a man. He is not a labour supply, he is a 
human being.’’ We have indeed the authentic speech 
of the Bantu when Shakespeare puts into the mouth 
of aman of different race the words, ‘‘ Fed with the 
same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and 
cooled by the same Winter and Summer .... if you prick 
us, do we not.bleed ? If you tickle us, 4s we not laugh ? 
If you poison us, do we not die?” 


We-cannot err greatly when we come back to the African’s 


egsential humanity. 

From this certain implications follow. Human rights 
must be conceded. The Civil Rights League has stated 
these with fullness and yet with conciseness. But they 
may be boiled down still further to two simple rights, viz., 
the right to develop, and the right to express one’s views. 


THE RIGHT TO DEVELOP 


his implies the right of education. It is common in 
this-field to throw the mud about among the missionaries. 
They, it is. alleged, have muddled and blundered through 
giving education to the non-European. It may, however, 
be averred that the <upreme educator of the Africans is 
the general public of South Africa. To this fact many 
remain. astonishingly blind. Some people enter the 
Domestic Science Department of an educational institution 
and express surprise that the Native girl is being taken out 
(f her natural environment by being taught to cook a 
‘European’ meal. But they have no sense of shock that 
some 250,000 Africans are engaged in domestic service in 
European homes, !2<rning to cook something far beyond 
“‘ mealies and beans’ and to master a hundred European 
domestic w ys. The public of South Africa is carrying 
forward a tremendous educational process when they 
employ 300, 000 non-Europeans in industry and transport 
‘nd another 400,000 in mine. of var-ous kind :. 


inigration to towns has vast educational eitents: In 1911 


The very - 


there were 508,142 African men and women in urban areas: 
of the Union. In 1946 the number had risen to 1,794,212. 
Again, 80,000 African men from the Union took part in the 
last war. The great majority of these returned to the 
Union to tell their story in countless villages. The Bantu 
newspaper has also become an influential force in the 
Native community, telling of world as well as local affairs. 


This vast educational process carried on by the public of 
South Africa is not blameworthy. It has been made 
inevitable by the set-up of modern conditions in our land. 
But it has certain consequences. You pull a few millions 
of people into European towns, on to farms, into mines and 
factories, into European homes, into war ; you make them 
like Europeans in the clothes they have to wear, in working 
to the clock, in receiving ‘cash wages, in occupying houses 
and not huts, in demanding that they be able to read the 
documents you put into their hands—you cannot do all — 
that and at the same time prevent the process going further. 
They are human beings with the natural urge to develop... 
They see the gains that the European possesses because of 
his book-learning and other skills. They wish also to 
have these skills. And the South African Government 
sees this desire for development and for education to be so 
reasonable that they step up expenditure on Native 
education from £340,000 in 1925 to £5,000,000 in 1950. 


This is all as inevitable as the movement of the tides. 
This urge cannot be clamped down. You may guide it, 
you cannot quench it. You may direct it, you cannot 
thwart it. You can Christianize it, you cannot smother it. 


The Christian missionary is not unique in that he 
educates the African. If he has uniqueness, it is that he 
seeks through the medium of the Christian school to inject 
the Christian virtues of character, truth, kindness, perse- 
verance, faith, reverence into a great educational process. 
Education is being given, it must be given, all over the. 
land, and he seeks to sublimate it, He seeks to lead it into 
Christian channels and up to the highest good of all. 

Fortunately, many now see the inevitability of the 


process. In the realm of health, for example, they see 
that Europeans cannot deal with all the ills of all Africans. 
Nothing is more fitting than that the Bantu sick should be 
in the care of Bantu doctor and nurse. When you concede 
that, however, you are committed to higher education in the 
European sense. You cannot put the power of life and 
death into the hands of half-educated people. And so 
similarly in many other fields. : 


It deserves to be mentioned that, contrary to the popular 
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view, the more highly educated an African is the easier it is 
) to place him in a good post among his own people. 

» This right to develop is a basic one, and it is being 
‘claimed by Africans in increasing numbers. Indeed their 
/ passion for education is one of the most significant features 
» of South African life. 


_ THE RIGHT TO EXPRESS HIS VIEWS 


. Another implication of seeing the African as a human 
being is that he must have the right to express his views. 
He must be given freedom to tell of life as he sees it and 
feels it, and to have some share, according to his capacity, 
in the public ordering of that life. 

These are democratic commonplaces, but perhaps there 
‘is a need to look again at what democracy means. In its 
fullness it implies general education anda due sense of 
responsibility. Mrs. Roosevelt was right when she 
declared: ‘A democratic form of government, a demo- 
cratic way of life, presupposes free public education over a, 
long period ; it presupposes also an education for personal 
responsibility that too often is neglected.” In. Britain 
there was no manhood or womanhood suffrage until there 
had been a long period of public education. It is note- 
worthy that a son of Gandhi said not long ago, when Indian 
people in Natal were claiming full and seal franchise 
tights, that many of them were not fit for these. 

- If, however, a man is fit, if he has had education over a 
long Period, why should he not have the vote in a real 
sense ?- Thé old Cape Liberal system ensured this. It 
provided for a man of education and property having a 
place at the ballot-box, whatever his colour. In passing it 
should be mentioned that in the days of Cape Colony 
government, the African people supported both great 
parties. They did not all vote in one way, And each 
section had its own newspaper. 

Again, democracy is not merely the rule of the majority, 
As much inherent in the system is respect. for minorities. 
It means giving minorities the right by persuasion and all 
other lawful and peaceful means to win.over others:and so 
create: a majority... It means the right. ofscriticism of 
government measures and government action, with a view 
to changing the laws of the State. 

One of the evils of our time is that some who prate about 
democracy desire to trample on minorities. In a country 
like ours, where the majority of the population form a polit- 
ical minority, all the more care must be taken of the rights 
of that minority. Every lawful road for the expression of 
their views must be kept open. 

How much we lose by not giving free expression to 
African opinion! Concerning the May Day trouble in 
Johannesburg, perhaps the sanest comment was uttered by 
one of the African editors of an African newspaper, who 
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said that the only: ones who thought they. had benefited 
were the Communists and their allies, the hooligans ; he 
pointed out that the originators of the Freedom Day move- 
ment were not Africans, but, significantly, only Africans 
figured in the casualty list, and he went on to say: ‘We 
oppose violence not only because it is evil in itself; but 
because it never can build a better society.” What’ mad- 
ness it is when we stifle such voices, or ‘the votes behind 
such voices ! we 


In’general, the African is a sane, moderate person. “But 
there are forces, both of the right and the left, driving | him 
from his sanity ; forces using democracy for the ending of 
democracy ; forces claiming freedom but whose ultimate 
goal is to deny freedom to the individual man, and who, 
should they ever have the power, will trample on minorities 
without compunction. There are tyrannies that. are ‘in 
danger of suppressing the true voice of the Aftican, We 
must see that in the political world the latter is not made 
voiceless. 


It is the same in other directions. The rope must 
have the opportunity to tell when the shoe pinches, and to 
express himself in action, -Like most human beings, he 
longs for a good home. . He ought to be allowed to build it 
for himself. ; 


He has also the right t to be heard Sees he makes piauiihe 
that the way to gaol is too easy for him, :because of the 
number of technical offences which he may, often inadvert- 
ently,-commit. It was recently. alleged that: thirty-six 
magistrates spent 34,000 hours dealing with 347,000. cases 
in criminal courts .in- Johannesburg, Cape Town, and 
Durban. Thus -the average time -for each: case. was: six 
minutes. How.can we have justice under such conditions ? 

Thank God, respect for. our judges still remains among 
non-Europeans. Such. respect. must. bev presetved’ by 
ensuring that the last word about any man’s. offerice must 
remain with the courts: No’ minister -must be.allowed"te 
sit above the law. The individual who is atcused must 
have a case stated against him in open court, and the onus 
of proving that he is a criminal must rest upon-the State. 
The arbitrary action of the Executive must be limited to 
presenting an indictment to a court. No mere decrees or 
administrative action. must determine an_ individual’s 
condemnation. The South African public cannot give 
liberty for the destruction of liberty either by the right or 
the left. 

Wecome back to our original statement. The non- 
European deserves to be treated on the basis of his humanity. 
One gteat sphere in which we can all help in this connection 
is in everyday contacts, as these are made in the kitchen: 
office, workroom or on the railways: South Africa cannot 
afford to allow this fine human material to become poisoned 
in soul... : ik dees eR Ga 1 lee: So 
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A National Convention 
THE proposal that the building of a national policy. for 
the guidance of our multi-racial life in South. Africa 
should be entrusted to a National Convention, much as 
the building of the framework of the Union was placed in 
the hands of the National Convention of 1909, is one that 
has often been mooted, but has generally been pushed 
away out of sight. It may be that the politicians, with 
their various brands of omniscience on the subject and their 
awareness of the value of these with the less discerning 
section of the public at election time, have made sure of 
that. But of late the idea has been making its reappear- 
ance in various quarters and it is becoming evident that 
some of our wiser heads, as well as some of our most 
representative non-political bodies, have decided that it is 
time to bring it out of cold storage and to take a good 
look at it again. 
Perhaps one of the most reassuring things in the difficult 
situation today is the hint that a growing humility is dis- 
cernible in quarters where it has not hitherto been marked- 
ly conspicuous. Said one of our wiser parliamentarians 
in the House the other day, “‘ It needs more than a political 
party to carry out a Native Policy,”’ and it is no secret that 
there are members on the other side of the House from him 
who in their more independent moments are inclined to 
think the same. This may, of course, envisage no more 
than an all-party conference to try to reach the maximum 
of agreement as to some of the measures now before them 
~ for discussion ; but there seems reason to believe that the 
majority of the people would not be satisfied with: this. 
The: churches, for instance, while supporting radically 
different policies, appeat to be at one in urging the-neces- 
sity for removing the question altogether from the political 
sphere, while various influential nation-wide organisations 
agree with them, They are, with reason, all too well 
aware of the dog-fight character that inter-party discus- 
sions too easily assume. Besides, it is to be remembered 
that a-great many of our wisest, most experienced and most 
competent citizens, the men on whom the life of the com- 
munity mainly depends, are not in parliament at all ; 
indeed, some might even be found ready. to assert that the 
number of such men -who are is small. At any rate it 
-would -be easy to name several men from outside either 
House: without whom such a convention would be. neither 
national nor representative. cats 
- Moreover, a convention composed exclusively of: Bito- 
peans would not be really national, nor would it be con 
sonant either with democracy or common-sense: Is not 
that -one of the reasons why the 1936 “‘ settlement ’’ has 
proved so-short-lived ? We recall that there were a few 
men at that time whose vision and principles convinced 
them that it was no settlement at all, and how right they 
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on Inter-Racial Policy? 


have’ proved. to be.. A pig white convention’ vill not 
get us very far... The African demands consultation’ as to’ 
his future as a right. It is not an. unreasonable demand; 
and if it is not granted the certain result will be the further - 
hardening of inter-racial relations into ever more sharply 
divided White and non-White fronts. The corollary of 
that in our situation is a Police State, which can only mean 
continuous and growing conflict. 

How much wiser and how much fairer to our childs 

that we should devise means whereby the leading men of 
all sections should be able to come together, with authority 
behind them, to see and study the whole picture, to 
realise the contribution which each’group can make to the — 
common weal, to appraise through frank discussions the 
legitimate needs of each and their relative priority, to 
survey the joint resources, to consider without minimising 
them the sacrifices called for. from each in order that the 
glory of peace may dwell in our land—in a word, to see 
with such clarity of vision as honesty of purpose may give 
them, where we stand and which way the right road goes 
forward from here. Would not this be the sensible, 
scientific and statesmanlike thing to do in any such cir- 
cumstances? At least it would in this case open a door of 
hope to the millions who see none in the situation which 
confines them today; nay more, it would change the 
atmosphere in South Africa overnight, rallying all the 
many elements of goodwill in every section of the popula- 
tion to the routing of fear and frustration. 
' Such'a National Convention should not be beyond our 
wit to organise on a satisfactory basis once the will to do it 
is ‘stronger and more general. A’ mere half-dozen picked 
men could work out a plan by which the membership of 
such a convention could be as representative as possible 
without letting its numbers exceed what is practical. 
Obviously it would be better that its chairman should not 
be a politician ; a judge of high standing would probably 
command the confidence of all most readily. ‘There must 
be a strong sense of urgency, but not of impatience ; no 
circumscribing of the terms of reference, yet a steadfast 
holding to the really fundamental and generally recognised 
principles of justice and humanity. 

It is not, of course, to be imagined that any National 
Convention, be it ever so well planned or manned, could 
present the country with ‘‘a final solution,” for there is no 
such. thing: It.would be dealing with the life of forward- 
moving peoples, and that cannot be kept for ever in a fixed 
channel. At best it cannot be expected to do much more 
than. discern. the next step and some of the implications of 
it: for the rest we are shut upto faith. But we can be 
confident, given sincerity and responsiveness to the divine 
guidance, which will-assuredly never be lacking, and for 
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. which so many whose ultimate trust is-in the unseen, have 
been asking most earnestly, both in the past and of late. 
(Is it not right for us to see a connection between our 
prayers and the changing eae of the 


present 
moment ?) 

But we must not fool ourselves that we can “‘ swap our 
troubles for a prayer,” that faith without works will help 
us at all. We have got ourselves into a dreadful tangle. 
One group of churches is wholly convinced that this road 
is right and Christian : another group, no less sincere, is in 


‘complete disagreement and points to that one : the Govern- 


ment is not prepared to follow either this or that, and has 
repudiated both. What then? ‘Together we must get 
down to the job of discovering where we go from here. It 
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-will call for goodwill, for patience; ‘for a’ humility -which 
scouts silly notions. of superiority or saving face—for no- 
‘body need be ashamed. of humility ; in such a matter the 
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thing to be ashamed of is cocksureness.. It would seem to 
be a time of times for us all to listen to theold question, 
* What doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and love mercy and catia 
walk humbly | with thy God } ee a ie ea 
* Here is something which penetrates t Lehind, civilisations 


and codes, and which demands absolute priority in the life 
of peoples no less. than of individuals. It is sure. ground 


on which to build national. polis sae there.i is no other. 
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AS. Others See Us.” 


( Translated from ‘* Die Kerkbode ”’ the paper of the Dutch Reformed Churches ih South Redes 


R. J. Hockendyt; who represented the World Council 

of Churches at the*recent (Dutch) Church congress 

on the Native question, was present at an informal gather- 

ing of six English and five Afrikaner ministers in 
Johannesburg prior to his return journey to Europe. 

He was asked on this occasion to give his candid impress- 
ions of church and religious life in South Africa. He spoke _ 
quite frankly and nobody felt his comments to be unkindly 
critical: in the discussion which ensued a good many 
admissions were made by both groups of ministers: The 
main thoughts expressed are here set out, with the.clear 
understanding that the responsibility is not to be placed 
upon our honoured visitor, but. that they.concern facts and 
problems with which both groups forming ves ae 
company of ministers have been concerned. : 

-DUALISM IN THE ECCLESIASTICAL SPHERE: 

A dualism. exists between the Afrikaans and English 
churches in South Africa which weakens and paralyses the 
churches in their actions. In spite of past efforts to achieve 
eloser cooperation there is at the present time almost no 
contact between the two groups of churches. 

This is the more disastrous because the world just now 
finds itself in a most serious crisis : Christian truth is being 
appraised and thrown overboard. And it is incomprehens- 
ible too, in the light of our common confession of faith, for 
our belief in the communion of saints and the spiritual 
need of millions on our own continent, (to say nothing of 
the world), should be reason enough for the Church to 
forget all her mutual differences, to close her ranks and 
present a united front to the evergrowing anti-Christian 
world forces. In view of the seriousness of the times there 
can be no justification for cleavage within the life of the 
Church and for the all too general lack of cooperation. A 
weighty duty rests upon church leaders to plan for a change 
in this respect. 


- RACE PROBLEMS AND OBSESSIONS. ' 
In iBouth Africa’ there are not just race‘problems such as 
are found in other parts of the world, ‘but race’ ‘obsessions 
which prevail: in’ every ~ ips es 2 ‘the: hfe: “of the 
community. = 
History. is a valuable guide for progress. and vocation in 
the life of any peaple,.but.in the: ‘consideration of the 
problems of principle. which confront us. history. is..ne 
argument. Moreover if a Christian people sets its history 
and traditions on high as an object of adoration, it renders 
the truths. of its creed. powerléss:in the face of the. great 
questionsof the mutual relations of peoples and nations 
which. confront. it.in. the world: today. It:can.no -longer 
accept wholeheartedly the truth of.a -holy,-catholic, Christ: 
ian church. The unity .of-thée Christian Church does not 
rest upon the. foundatian..of -blood ,:the:ground:of ayation+ 
hood, but on the truth of ‘the: good-news-that God “the 
Father has chosen for Himself in Christ His Sonzcommune 
ity out of the whole race of mankind. :: Nobody can:lay-any 
other foundation, and it has become’ necessary. that “we 
should examine our conduct and make sure that'we are —_ 
building on this foundation. nm 
SPIRITUAL ISOLATION ; 
The Churches in South Africa live mote or less:in spirit 
ual isolation. They draw little benefit: from: the “deep 
current of religious activity and spiritual life:which moves’ 
through the churches of older lands...7Phe=tife .of: the 
Church Universal must be brought. to:South: Africa and 
shared with the Church here.. . ~ 
This could be done through -deputatinns: From-ecumeni« 
cal’: movements such as the World Councit:ef:Chutches, 
But then such deputations must not:regard:themselves as 
‘ commissions of enquiry ’ but rather as ambassadors with:a 
commission free from any subsidiary purpose. It would 
seem to be necessary, too, that.church leaders from South 
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‘Africa should from time to time visit ‘churches in: other 


lands... Such visits will at least teach South Africa that-we 

‘can: work. with others from whom we may. differ in -all 

respects Save in our saving faith in God our Redeemer. : 
SECTS AND SEPARATIST MOVEMENTS 

To the lack of cooperation between the established 
churches must be ascribed the fact that no positive attitude 
towards the hundreds of sects and : separatist movements is 
to be found in them. For it is understandable that there 
‘can be no common ground on which to meet these sects if 
the churches cannot find any such among themselves. 

Or, in regard to the non-Europeans, perhaps this fact is 
due to the patronising temper ‘of Christian missions in 
South Africa. The status granted in the mission churches 
has not kept pace with the development of the non- 
Europeans in other spheres. If ‘the present’ ‘policy is 
persisted in, the mission churches must continue to go on 
for a long time in the leading-strings of the mother church- 
es, and the non-European will have little chance to make 
his own contribution to the development and experience 
of Christian truth. He will rather seek in separatist 
movements for an opportunity to come to church indepen- 
dence. 
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--Itvis a-great temptation’ in- missionary. work “for any 
‘shih to’be content with the founding and extension’ of 
*the church-as an institution and to forget the truth ‘that the 
‘Church is merely ‘the vehicle of the Kingdom of God. 
The aim must ever remain the founding and extension ‘of 
the Kingdom of God and only the means ails are Repl 
to this end must be rgb ate 


sig 


Nobody, perhaps, agreed with all these ideas, but-every- 
body felt that there are indeed grounds making it possible 
for a kindly visitor to see us as a divided Christendom 
which has allowed its religion to be subjected to other 
things and which, by reason of its spiritual isolation: adopts 
a rejecting attitude towards those who think differently, 


“-and gives rise to the impression that the building up of a 


church Society is our highest. aim. 

Everybody felt that. So two ‘out of the eleven were 
nominated to confer together further and to say whether 
anything should be done to.set right the unfortunate 
picture that we present to the outside world.. God Grant 
them wisdom. : 


“The Church Must and Can Save Youth: Aid 


( The Presidential Address by the Rev. P. S. Mbete, B.A, at the Triennial Conference - the ra Men's Guild of the 


Methodist 


IN sie first chapter and the 66th verse in St. Luke’s 
Gospel we find these words ‘ What shall this child be ?” 
On Zacharias and Elizabeth was placed the responsibility of 
shaping the future of a child who had to play a very import- 
ant part in the service of God and mankind, Right 
through the history of all peoples and nations the great 
responsibility of shaping the destiny of the child was placed 
on the home. 

In primitive African life the siababiansél Nicais oti 
social organisation was the family, and the child formed an 
important part in the family ; in other words African family 
life existed for the child. It was expected of the home to 
transfer all knowledge and experience of past generations 
to the child. The home was not regarded only as a place 
where people lived and slept and ate ; it was a living link 
which connected the child with past generations.. Here 
the child was: taught the customs of his fathers, the import- 
ance of his own clan ; here he was taught not only how to 
live with other people but how to live with himself.. He 
acquired knowledge which enabled him to make the fullest 
use of all opportunities in life. ‘“'To him was handed over 
all the material heritage and customs and ideas garnered 
and stored for him by his forebears,”’ From childhood 
he had a complete picture of the life he was to live. The 
home was the. factory. where the. child went through :his: 
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apprenticeship fa life. The child was tauehe and viene 
to master his environment and above all himself. Primi- 
tive life realised that education res to sears the eonce 
heart, body and soul. 

A boy could not do certain sat: meen pity bring 
disgrace on him, because he belonged to ‘so and so ” or was 
the daughter of ‘‘so.and so.”’ “Note the difference between 
the primitive children and our own. ‘They controlled the 
age, ours are controlled by the age. They were taught and 
trained in all things to; behave as responsible members of 
the society ; they belonged not only to the home ‘but to 
society. The home, village, clan and tribe, all worked in 
full co-operation to prepare the child for the'future. This 
teaching produced the-men and women we so speak ‘of 
today. But things have changed, and do we wonder why. 
there is this moral decline amongst our. African Youth’ 
today? The typical youth that boasted because ‘he 
belonged to such and such a home or tribe has disappeared 
and we find a generation of young people who are neither 
proud of themselves or:the homes they:come. from. They 
say *‘ Lixesha,” “ Siphucukile.” Let us examine some of the 
causes of the moral decline amongst our youth today; : 

‘1. »The economic. pressure has forced the parents to 
leave. their .homes. for -long::periods.;: A child must. be’ 
educated, and so one or both parents immigrate: to indus> 
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°trial‘areas and the children: are left i in the charge of s6me_ 
Yauntié or grandmother who is not: sufficiently strong to 
control them.” I live in a large rural area and speak with 
‘experience and pesonal knowledge . There is nobody to 
_ ‘transfer the tribal sanction and kiowledge of the past to 
‘those children.» ‘The home is no longer a link with the 
“past ; whatever the child learns is what he‘or’she picks up 
‘from ‘friends, at school or from other’ herdboys. ‘The 
‘child grows and later enters a training school without 
having had’a glimpse of what discipline is. My experience 
‘asa principal’of a large school has been that’a large per- 
‘centage of trouble comes’ from’this type of child. 

* 2, Young couples marry and the man has to leave for 
some industrial’centre. The child is born in the absence 
of the father and from babyhood to the age of twenty years, 
(or more in‘some cases), the child is the concern of the 
‘mother. There is no strong ‘hand in the home. * 

3. We have to deal today not with ‘the < Prodival 
child” but with the “Prodigal parent.”?. Children learn’to 
know. at an early age that there is.a division at the home. 
elhe made’ of one parent are told without reservation to the 
child; A 
4. In towns parents: are at work the whole day; they 
leave early and return late ; the children are left to them- 
selves ; there is no time for instruction of any kind. © 
-° 5. The African church has not discovered the child, it 
Was neglected its duty as a teaching eal sd its time is 
devoted to the adult. 

- 6, Anew problem that must be facell has: risen. ‘Afi 
‘cans are anxious to give their children some education, 
send children to some urban or rural area to attend school. 
Without hostel accommodation these children live in. any 
home, with the result that children from good homes soon 
have a moral ’breakdown. These children who grow up in 
this manner are the men and women of tomorrow, the 
supposed leaders of the future, and, above all; the day- 
school teachers of the coming generation. Do we then 
wonder at all = irresponsibility we.see around us gown at 
aur schools ?' 
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- My appeal i is to the Methiodist Chufch andthe Manyanos 
to save ‘youth. The church should take the ‘place of’ the 
primitive home and be the spiritual home of our children. 
The matter'is urgent. We cannot sit ‘back and say the day 
school teachers do not teach in our Sunday schools.” How 
can they when we as the’ church never prepared them as 
children in the Master’s vineyard ? We must light counter- 
fires before it is too late.’ If we as the church ‘cannot teach 
them, the devil has many societies and associations ‘where 
they will be given thorough training’ ‘to wreck’ the church of 
their fathers and the very institutions si — them Sound 
education. . 7 4 


Cam the chureh rk Tas sR Women’: s guenee and 
Young Men’s Guild, and . Young. Women’ s .Manyano 
complain that. they have no workers to teach. the youth ? 
Let each Minister here, each. Minister’: s. wife.! here and the 
delegates here resolve to go back home and. light the 
counter-fire, in the home, in. the. -sunday. school, in the 
church. and. in, the village. We. should_ encourage our 
children’ to.take part in family prayers by reading the scrip- 
ture or by leading the singing each night. My. considered 
opinion is;that our church through its. Manyanos_ has the 
answer to the present day problems ; the church can give 
the. culture, the education and above all the saving gospel. 
The, education that does not introduce the. child to Christ 
is no education at all,.it is dangerous. ; 


“Let us remember that every child has some potentialities, 
dd it is for us to: “guide and develop them’ in the tight way: 
Like” those itisects - ‘that ‘take their “colour from’ their 
surroundings, ‘children are affected by the conditions under 
which they ‘live; the environment makes ° ‘a deep impres- | 
sion on them. This ‘is especially true at: ‘the home: -Itis 
the first and: most important school of character." ‘Only: a 
teaching church which is’a ‘teaching home 6f the ‘child 
can answer the question, “What then ‘shall this child 
be?” It is for’ ‘us as’a church to-decide what our chil- 
dren will be. Are we-ready ?) If we are, Christ: is - wait- 
ing to lene ‘us: into action. HW SONTDEDD . QipheEt ee: 


“Can Our Selroale Tench: Better r Living? 


THE SLOAN PROJECT aN APPLIED ECONOMICS 


. By Professor H. Jac. ‘Rousseau 


HE Sloan Project in igpied Reéndenies 2? is the title 


“not of a rather dull university course but of one of, 


the most fascinating educational ‘ventures in the world 
today. It is of particular importance to backward: areas 
like most of Africa. Like all important ideas in education 
of in life} it is-so simple that anyone can grasp and what is 
more apply. it?’ In’ a nutshell;"it -is-this +. Education must 


help boys and girls to live better alerund they 6 can learn: to 
live’ better énly by living’ ‘Better. * , 
~ It’ was ‘this’ idea, whieh the worl eins caged 
have been advocating for hundreds of years, that'made the 
Sloan Foundation of New York étart’ the Sloan’ Project 
shortly beforé the war. The Foundation, which’ had been’ 
established. by Alfred P:-Sloan, head“ofthe world’s largest 
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motor-car firm (General Motors), to educate the people of 
America about economic matters, decided in 1939 to find 
out if American schools could raise the living standards of 
low-income areas. Its 1940 Report stated the problem as 
follows :— 

“Thousands of American families are existing in 
abject poverty in an environment offering innumerable 
unrealised opportunities for better living. And these 
opportunities are well within the reach of even the 
poverty stricken if the necessary time and effort are 
expended. But the schools, generally speaking, are 
paying little attention to education of this kind. 
Here, then, is the starting point. What would 
happen if the schools, serving these distressed 
communities, where unrealized opportunities exist, 
built the major part of their programs around the 
three economic necessities of food, shelter, and 
clothing ? | ’ 
What would be the result if, somehow, the old-line 
subjects were geared to present realities, and commun- 

_ ity needs were pointed out, latent possibilities de- 

monstrated, and every glimmer of effort to translate 

learning into practice tactfully encouraged ?” 
In Africa the problem is almost exactly the same. 
- In 1939, therefore, ‘‘ to discover whether school instruc- 
tion in the regularly approved subjects could be so con- 
ducted as to raise the level of living in the community ” 
the Foundation gave grants to the Universities of Kentucky, 
Florida and Vermont to undertake this project. In each 
of these three states, one in the middle, another in the 
south, and the third in the north of the U.S.A., live groups 
of very backward white people. It was in the schools of 
these people that. the experiment began. Similar one- 
teacher schools were chosen, ‘some to experiment with 
better living, others to continue as they had always done. 
Before the experiment began, the children and their com- 
munities were carefully surveyed to discover what their 
health, school achievement, intelligence, attitudes and 
general living conditions were like. Throughout the 
experiment, careful records were kept of changes in the 

~ children and their communities. 

Despite the disturbance of World War II, the project 
prospered so well that today its hypothesis is a proven fact : 
The schools can teach boys and girls and their communities 
to live better. As the world’s central educational author- 
ity, UNESCO, states in the first issue of its “‘ Quarterly 
Bulletin of Fundamental Education’’, the Project’s 
‘* achievements to date make an impressive contribution to 
fundamental education...... Its findings deserve study 
by fundamental educators in all parts of the worlds. This 
applies especially to those in the key positions of teacher- 
training and school supérvision.” In America it has 
aroused so much interest that nation-wide organizations 
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began to cooperate, like the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, the American Association of 
Teachers’ Colleges, the National Tuberculosis Association, 
as well as local State Departments of Education and of 
Health. The American Association of Teachers’ Colleges 
in particular strongly encourages all its members to parti- 
cipate, and as a result about ten Teachers’ Colleges (some 
of them larger than some of our South African universites) 
in different parts of America, from New York to Texas and 
from Minnesota to Mississippi, are vigorously cooperating. 

Now what actually happens in these schools that teach 
better living? The procedure in the schools is just as 
simple as the fundamental idea: The boys and girls learn 
to live better by living better. The three universities each 
had a look at the communities and schools concerned, 
noted their main problems, like tuberculosis or malaria, 
and then wrote simple, inexpensive. books, usually in 
interesting story form, about those problems. First the 
experimenting schools used the booklets in cyclostyled 
form for about a year, during which time the booklets 
were carefully tested for suitability of vocabulary, picturesg 
interest, story form, effect on daily life, etc. Though the 
first consideration was always, ‘‘ What are the needs of the 
boys and girls in this school ? ’’, some booklets were found 
to be of such general application that the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, for instance, uses them widely for 
health education. After revision, they were next reproduc- 
ed by off-set printing, used more widely, and again tested. 
Finally, after further revision, they were printed for general 
distribution in the areas where they apply to the lives of 
the boys and girls. : 

These are the titles of some of the booklets : — _(1) Jack's 
Secret (67 pp.) is the story (with many exciting incidents) 
of “‘ the effects of tuberculosis and the discovery and treat- 
ment of thé disease” ; (2) Pineville High Meets the Chal- 
lenge (54 pp.) tells the story of a dispirited, listless football 
team who discover that their problem is hookworm and 
who set out to fight hookworm in themselves, their school 
mates, and the community ; (3) The Porters Try Sheep 
(39 pp.) is the story of a farm family who raise a few sheep 
and use the wool to help meet a need for woollen clothing ; 
(4) Johnny on the Spot (removing stains leads to simple 
chemistry) ; (5) The Story of Johnny and Mary (better 
food makes for better living—Standards. 3 to 7); (6) 
Springville on the March (how people can improve their 
community) ; (7) Wise Spending for Better Living (Std. 7 
mathematics applied to one’s own problems) ; (8) Building 
for Better Living (how to make of wood or metal, with 
simple tools, things needed on the farm or in the home, 
from bread-cutting boards to hay racks for cows.) 

Over 100 such booklets, for all standards from the Infant 
School to Matriculation, have been produced by the three 
universities and the cooperating Teachers’ Colleges. Every 
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booklet centres around life problems and gives practice not 
énly in English and other school subjects like science, 
hygiene, mathematics, geography, civics, but above all in 
facing life problems. Every booklet describes or suggests 
things the boys and girls can do in their daily life to improve 
their living, and many of these projects have actually been 
carried out by the young people. The boys and girls 
examine their own problems of health, clothing and hous- 
ing, and then do something about them: first, clarifying 
the problem, by discussing it, reading about it; then, 
collecting information by writing letters to persons or 


_ organizations able to provide specialist help or advice, mak- 


ing school visits to hospitals or farms, etc., experimenting, 
calculating ; next, discussing possible solutions ; and finally, 
undertaking real projects to try out some of the solutions. 

The projects undertaken are extremely interesting in their 
variety and in showing what quite unexpected ability 
children have for analyzing life problems and tackling 
them—if given a chance. They include building latrines, 
building a house, repairing a house, running a school 
savings bank or a cooperative society, growing vegetables, 
raising poultry, cleaning up fly-breeding places, waging 
war on mosquitoes, making clothes, repairing footwear, 
and -many others. ‘‘ Secondary School Programs for 
Improved Living” (Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals) and ‘‘ School-Community 
Cooperation for Better Living’? (Durrance and others) 
_ describe i in detail numerous projects from the Infant School 
“up, in connection with the Sloan Project. 

Now what have been the main offects of this experiment ? 
First, it has had a decided effect on the daily life of the 
boys and girls concerned, and their communities. Second, 
in bringing: about this improvement, it has largely bridged 
the gulf so often separating school and community : Parents 
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and public have been roped i in ; books, tools, broken arti- 
cles, animals, etc., have been brought into the schools from 
the homes ; suber learning has been applied in countless 
activities at home and on the farm ; and so on. Schooling 
is no more something mysterious that parents cannot grasp 
because it has no bearing on life, something that makes 
children despise parents who are ignorant of the Peace of 
Utrecht or of trigonometry. Third, “ boys and girls who 
study community problems and the resources available for 
the solution of these problems, have an exciting motive for 
learning”’, so that improved methods of teaching the 
ordinary subjects were reported everywhere and teachers 
often recorded that “‘ there was so much interest that the 
group stayed long after dismissal hour.”’ 

Can we copy this project in Africa? In the opinion of 

the writer, we must. Schools that are no use are useless. 
Teacher-training institutions can start by visiting commun- 
itiés, noting their most: urgent problems, and producing 
simple booklets in the vernaculars about them. Because 
the most urgent problems—food, health, housing, clothing, 
farming—are concrete, they are not controversial, do not 
arouse a fruitless sense of eis ain and can be tackled 
with visible results. 
’ Training schools and other organizations ‘that would-like 
to begin work along these lines, may borrow the Sloan 
Project materials available at Fort Hare-on payment of the 
postage (say, 5/-). They seed also write for the regular 
two-monthly bulletin (free) ‘‘ Applied Economies ’’ des- 
cribing recent developments, 280 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, New York ; or to Professor H. E. Nutter, Project 
in ‘Applied Economics, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida, U.S.A., for any publication connected with the 
ere ie free, but low-cost materials). 


Goodwill 


—Welwillendheid— 


HE 18th of May. is observed in many. lands as 
Goodwill. Day. Its observance.is unspectacular and 
Meteducdtty not many people sit up and take notice. 
Nevertheless the day -is significant inasmuch as men 
and women of goodwill greet one another across national 
and racial frontiers and endeavour to sow the good seed 
of the kingdom which is righteousness and peace. 
~ In South Africa a Goodwill Council prepares every year 
lessons for use in schools, and many teachers are willing to 
use these lessons to implant in the minds of boys and 
girls this Idea:—Goodwill among men and _ nations 
produces harmony, happiness, peace; Illwill produces 
suspicion, fear, alienation, conflict, suffering. 
~ Besides the labours of the Goodwill Council, in our 
land two other organisations have recently sent out 


appeals to all who have ears to hear, hearts to understand, 
to work and pray for understanding and sympathy 
among the various peoples and races in this land. This 
appeal comes to us from the Institute of Race Relations 
and from the Christian Council. 

This is something which is of vital concern to us all, 
but it should be a trumpet-call to all who profess and 
call themselves Christians. If we in the Churches had 
been alive, the work would have been in our hands; 
the call would have gone out from us. 

It will be sin in us if we fail to see that this is the spirit 
of the Lord Jesus at work in the world and that the call 
comes to us from Him whose name we bear. 

It has been said that the pagan ideal was, to do as 
much good to your friends and as much injury to your 
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enemies’ as: possible. It is disheartening to reflect. that 
there are so many nominal Christians who are, in this 
respect, still pagan. On Sunday we hear the words of 
our Lord which are spirit and life, such as:—Love your 
enemies ; pray for them that despitefully use you ; forgive 
and ye shall be forgiven ; let not the sun go down upon your 
anger (Paul’s interpretation); if ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them. 

_ On Sunday. we hear the words and to all appearance, 
yield our assent to their authority. But on Monday we 
easily forget them and drift back to a pagan frame of 
mind and apply the golden rule only to those who are our 
friends. Others we do not treat as we would like to be 
treated ourselves; of course we don’t want to injure 
anyone, but we forget that coldness and indifference and 
justice without generosity may be deeply injurious. 

Few of us have really laid to heart the point of the 
familiar parable of the Last Judgement. Those on the 
left hand ask, ‘‘ When did we see you in need?” The 
reply is, “It is precisely because you didn’t se: that you 
are condemned, me 

me Inasmuch as ye did it not to one . of the least of these 
for whom I suffered, ye did it not to Me.” 

As Christians, one essential test of our good will is the 
measure in which we are ready to forgive, we may call it 
forgivingness. This has been called the Christian spirit, 
For us there are two. vital relationships ; that between the 
child: on earth and his heavenly _ Father ; and that 
between the. Christian and those with whom he comes in 
contact. 

There. can be r no true se lik and no true earth if skate 
is any shadow between child and Father. Therefore one 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer is ‘‘ Forgive.”’. We are all 
imperfect and we are all prone to disobedience and 
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disloyalty. We have the assurance that our Father is good 
and ready to forgive ; but not even He can forgive if we 
are defiant or blind to our need of forgiveness. Therefore 
a condition is attached. Actually our Lord in the petition 
we constantly use, provides us with a test of our need. 
The petition goes on, ‘ as we forgive.” This brings us 
face to face with our second relationship, and it is here 
that the pagan shews his persistent vitality. ‘This second 
relationship is always tainted with remembered injuries, 
resentment, scorn, ‘‘cold war,” arootof bitterness. Such 
feelings on the scale of party and race and colour are 
fostered in many newspapers, in many political speeches. 
But they could not flourish on that scaleif they were not first 
grown in the seed-boxes of our individual hearts and minds. 
When, therefore, we pray, * Forgive, as we forgive,’ we 
are always reminded that the higher relationship cannot 
be a perennial source of inward happiness and peace, 
unless and until our hearts are cleansed from all resent- 
ment, anger, illwill, until we are. ready to forgive ; in this 
reflecting the attitude of our Father in heaven. We can’t 
forgive one who is defiant, who is unconscious of the need, 
but we can exercise the goodwill which prays for him. 
Our Lord himself has furnished us with the supreme 
example of what the Christian spirit is, in His moving prayer 
on the cross. ‘‘ Father forgive them, they know not what 
they do.” This is goodwill raised to its highest power. 
Those who plead for goodwill have in mind primarily 
our relationship with others. It is of the utmost importance 
for Christians to remember that -for them goodwill toward 
others is not a matter of choice. Only as we manifest the 
spirit-of the Lord Jesus in our attitude toward all others 
can we keep alive that vital relationship with our Heavenly 
Father which brings to ourselves harmony and. happiness 
and peace. BG... - 


Christian Council Message 


INCE the introduction into Parliament of several highly 
‘contentious bills our office has received numerous 
letters asking whether we have protested to the Govern- 
ment authorities, and what steps. we propose to take with 
regard to the threatened curtailment of personal liberties. 
‘The Constitution of our Council, which comprises 
twenty-five Churches and missionary organizations, makes 
it extremely difficult to secure endorsement by all to an 
attitude. concerning any specific piece of legislation. Our 
various, constituent churches have from time to time spoken 
very clearly, w while in July, 1949 a “full meeting of the 
Council confirmed the findings of the Rosettenville Confer- 
ence, so that they may be said to be the considered views of 
a very large body of Christian opinion in this country. 
From the general substance of those official findings the 
following considerations are pertinent to the immediate 


situation: :— 

(a) The Council is convinced that fundamental human 
freedoms, as expressed in the Atlantic Charter, and the 
Declaration of Human Rights drawn up by the United 
Nations Organization, apply equally to all people, regard- 
less of race or colour. Legislation which seriously restricts 
and circumscribes these freedoms, such as appears to be 
the case with the complicated Group Areas Bill, will only 
produce confusion, and bitter resentment. . While there is 
yet time we express the hope that the final stages of this 
measure will be postponed until it has been possible for 
the Government to confer with representatives of all racial 
groups whose liberties will be affected. 

(b) Legislation which seeks to eradicate a supposed 
evil by methods which constitute another evil must inevit- 
ably bring a nemesis too dreadful to contemplate, Now 
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that the Unlawful. Organizations Bill has been referred to’ 
a Select Committee it is clearly impossible to make detailed. 
comment ; what concerns us above everything is the preser-: 
vation of the common rights of men to hold whatever views. 
they wish, and if the propagation of those views is consider-- 


ed to interfere with national security, that the organization, 
or persons concerned, should have access to the courts in 
the ordinary way. Any deprivation of this right by vesting 
a Minister of the Crown with final authority seems to us to 
cut away the very ground upon which this country has been 
built as a nation of free people. governed according to the 
principles of the Christian religion. 


' To avoid any misunderstanding may we add that our 


Council has hitherto deliberately refused to commit itself 
in any way conezrning Communism, nor are we in a position 
now to commit our Council. But we are of opinion that 
most, if not all, of our. members would endorse the words 
of Charles W. Ransom, General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, when he addressed a meeting 
in New York on 23rd February, 1950, after an extensive 
tour through the greater part of Asia. Mr. Ransom said : 
‘ The Church cannot meet the challenge of communism by 
trying to do the job of the governments better than they 
are doing it themselves.’. The Bangkok Conference was 
critical of that approach, and said, in effect: ‘The only 
way in which Christianity can meet the communist chal- 
lenge is to be faithful to the heritage it has received in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Why? Because communism is 
itself a religion.’ 

As an organisation comprising many Christian bodies we 
are jealous of our democratic right to meet the challenge of 


the age in our own particular way, which right we must — 


accede to all, with the natural safeguards already men- 
tioned, 


We are, etc. 
E. W. Grant, 
President. 


A. W. BLAxaLtL, 
Acting Secretary. 


Sursum Corda 
THE INWARD SELF 

“There is nothing from without (outside) a man, that en- 
tering into him can defile him : but the things which come 

out of him, those are they that defile the man.” 

Mark VII. 15. 

BVERY leaf on every tree is different. Nature, or 
shall we say, God, has made them different. Every 
human being, not only in physical features but in inward 
characteristics, is dissimilar from every other. Each of 
us ig a unique creation. It was said of the poet Browning 
that he looked into the face of every man he met, 
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because he found there something’he did not find in any 
other face. He believed that to every man there had 
been given a definite and peculiar confidence of God. © 

That is how Jesus'saw people. He saw the unit, not 
the throng. He saw them not as a mass but as indivi- 
duals: « He said of each that God had raceares achier very 
hairs of their head. 

God has given each of us a great gift in our‘own sins? 
dividual personality. If we get hold of this, we see how’ 
our worth is enhanced. ‘There cannot be anything com-’ 
mon about any one of us. We realise that the possibili- 
ties of our life are enlarged. We believe more in our- 
selves because we possess human dignity.’ We see life: 
as a tremendous enterprise full of unmeasured opportun- 
ity. A man in a very lowly position used to pray, 
“Lord, help me to hold a high opinion of myself.” Wis-° 
dom—not conceit—was in that prayer. A ‘man like that™ 
had too vivid a sense of his own gh to — to low" 
things. 

Dr. Moton, the President of Tuskegee, once said to his 
students: ‘I think sometimes that some of us:are lack-’ 
ing in self-reverence, in Self-respect, in individual appre-* 
ciation, and that is why so many of us fail. By self-: 
reverence and self-appreciation and self-respect © I-don’t 
mean self-conceit. I don’t mean stupid’ vanity and 
shallow, silly pride; but I mean the reverence for ‘self 
that. makes a man or woman think so highly of himself. 
that he would not do anything unjust or unfair or‘mean’ 
to anybody else. Such people think too much of them- 
selves to lie. They have too much pride and réverence | 
for themselves to steal or cheat, or be dishonest, dis- 
obedient, or to be indecent, to be other than a gentleman: ‘ 
or a gentlewoman in ihe highest and best and most beau- é 
tiful sense of the term.’ 

“There is nothing from outside a man, that entering 
into him can defile him: but the things which come out 
of him, those are they that defile the man.’? We ate soli- - 
tary in God’s sight, we are unique. We each have our 
own peculiar dignity. So far, so good; but there is also’ 
this > nothing outside us can rob us of that dignity unless © 
we are willing to have it taken from us. Our own person- ° 
nality is a sacred thing; and no outside force can filch: 
away its sacredness unless we consent to let it go. Or, 
to put it another way, we cannot be degraded by another’ s* 
act, only by our own. 

The Pharisees, and indeed all the Jews, had notions of ’ 
how they could be defiled. If they rubbed shoulders in ° 
the market with a Gentile, they were defiled. If the” 
shadow of a Samaritan fell on them they thought they were 
unclean. _ Jesus said it was all a mistake. These outside 
things do not defile: We are sound or unsound, pure or ° 
impure, clean or unclean, not by anything outside our- ° 
selves, not by any man’s opinion of us, not by any man’s” 
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actions towards us, but, in the last resort, only by our 
Own actions and our own consent. There is a citadel 
of the soul in which ultimately every battle is lost and 
won, and we ourselves, under God, are the solitary keep- 
ers of that citadel. 

_If we see the innate worth of the personality God has 
given us, if we hold to it, if we cleave to the. Good, no- 
thing can degrade us, nothing can drag us down. No 
voice of public opinion, no blast of public fury can make 
us less in worth than we are. It is not man’s estimate of 
us that gives us worth. It is our quality of life, as seen 
by God who looketh not upon the outward appearance 
but on the heart. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: “I do the very best I 
know how; the very best I can; and I mean to keep 
doing so till the end. If the end brings me out right, 
what is said against me won’t amount to anything. If 
the end brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was 
right can make no difference.” 

It has been said that a!l the water in the world cannot 
sink a ship unless the water gets inside the ship. And ali 
the evil in the world cannot sink a soul unless the evil 
gets inside the soul. 

Some men and women are going down to-day hecause 
they are allowing outside circumstances to master them. 
They are yielding to outside pressure, in this day of 
pressure groups. They are letting external circumstances 
destroy not merely their peace but their manhood. They 
are forgetting the innate dignity of their soul. They are 
needing to remember that the inward life is the supreme 
thing, that it is it that makes manhood or womanhood. 
The fundamental spring of al] purity of goodness is with- 
in, and it is that that sets a man on high. 

The One who said, ‘There is nothing from outside a 
man that entering into him can defile him’ proved it in 
His own career.. The people who despised Jesus haled 
Him before a judge, and the judge prated of his power 
against Jesus. Jesus told him he had no power at all 
against Him. .Christ’s enemies mocked Him, they spat 
upon Him, they called Him a devil, they finally hung Him 


on across of wood. But they could not lessen by one jot. 


the majesty of His soul. Through all He remained se- 


rene, peaceful, helpful, loving—too big to whine, too big . 


to curse. He did not fear those who killed the body. 
. He knew they could not hurt the soul. The doings of 
men, outside circumstances, might make Him sad. They 
could not make Him bad. For the Kingdom of God was 
within Him. R.H.W.S. 
A PRAYER 

O God, who willest not that any should live or die 
without hope, have compassion on the multitudes in our 
cities who are crowded in wretched homes or oppressed 


with bitter poverty. Bless and inspire those who are 
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working for their good. Send help and relief. Watch 
over the children, the sick, the aged. Rouse the careless, 
instruct the ignorant, recover the fallen, Stir the con- 
science of the whole. nation, O Lord, and break the bonds 
of covetousness. Make plain the way of deliverence, 
and hasten the time when sin and shame shall be put 
away from among us, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. 


Prayers New and Old. 


New. Books 


Charles Freer Andrews, by Benarsidas Chaturvedi and 
Marjorie Sykes, 334 pp. (Allen and Unwin. 18/- net). 
The Rev. C. F. Andrews was a remarkable man. Of 

him, Sir Alexander Whyte, the first President of the Indian 

Legislative Assembly, has written “‘ if any man of our time 

deserved the epithet ‘ Christ-like’ Charlie Andrews was 

that man.” Sir Gordon Guggisberg after entertaining 
him said ‘I feel as though I had been honoured to give 
lunch to my Lord.’’ Mahatma Gandhi described him as 

“‘ simple as a child.’ He was received and listened to by’ 

Viceroys of India such as Lord Reading and Lord Irwin, 

and by the high officials of the India Office in London. 

This biography written by two,of his friends gives a 
good account of his life from his birth in England in 1871 
to his death in India 69 years. later quite worn out by work 
and much illness. 

He came of a devout and large family, his father being a 
minister of the Irvingite Sect which calls itself the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, a body which has many good 
points, particularly in almsgiving. 

When he was grown up he joined the Church of England 
in which, after a fine record at Cambridge, he was ordained 
at the age of 25. At the age of 33 he went to India as an 
educational missionary in the Cambridge Mission College 
in Delhi. 

After 10 years thére he felt he would do better work by 
living with Rabindranath Tagore and joining him in his 
special. educational work. He was attracted by his poetry 
and high ideals. While’ there he gave up exercising | his 
ministry which he only took up again late in life.” 

He had already been to South Africa, and felt that the 
treatment of Indians there was harsh. And in India itself 
he felt that the governing body was too far separated from. : 
the ordinary poor people of the land to be able to enter. 
sympathetically into the lives of ordinary Indians and 
their needs, One wishes that he himself could have had 


_ more sympathy with the members of the Indian Civil 


Service, for he never seemed to appreciate the very fine 

work that they nearly all were doing, striving hard to rule 
justly under the difficulty of almost perpetual overwork. . 
For this reason he made definite mistakes at times, such as._ 
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in the crises of 1907 and 1919—mistakes which the authors 
of his Life do not understand. . 

However, he did all he could for the millions of poor 
Indians in India and other countries, especially when they 
were working under the system of indentures. His desire 
to help them took him to Fiji, Malaya, Ceylon, Kenya, 
South Africa and America as well as to England. 

All through he lived in great simplicity and often had 
very little money and very bad clothes, as he gave away so 
much. And in addition to his incessant travels and work 
for the depressed Indians, his pen was incessantly busy. 

For many years he felt that Home Rule for India was 
necessary for her development (as some great statesmen in 
the nineteenth century had felt) but his writings were not 
much on that subject. His religious writings had a 
wonderful sale, one, What I owe to Christ, having to be 
reprinted three times in a fortnight. Of the 25 books 
which he wrote half were on religious subjects. 

His action in ceasing to minister as a priest caused much 
distress and misunderstanding among many friends and 
fellow-missionaries ; but in a codicil to his last will he spoke 
of his desire for Christian burial and of his having longed to 
work under the Bishop of Calcutta “as a priest of the 
Christian Church and a minister of the Christian Faith 
which I hold with my whole heart.” 

The book is well worth reading and considering deeply. 

. C.J.F.D. 
* * * * 
Christianity and Social Order, by William Temple 

S.C.M. Press, London: 6/-). 

This is a re-issue in permanent form of a Penguin 
volume which appeared during the life-time of the 
distinguished Archbishop. It is a remarkable state- 
ment of the Church’s place in economics and politics, 
of its right to interfere, of how it has intervened, 
of Christian social principles, and of the task before 
the Church and nation. In an appendix the author 
outlines a suggested programme. No one can read 
the book without admiration for Archbishop Temple’s 
wealth of knowledge, philosophic temper, lucidity of 
expression, practical wisdom and courage. Here is guid- 
ance for the Christian as to his duty in society. 

R.H.W:S. 
oo e * 
The Breakdown of the Family, by the Rt. Rev. 

Stephen Neill, Assistant Bishop to the Archbishop of 

Canterbury (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 

Press, Cape Town: 1/-.) 

This is a booklet putting in separate and permanent form 
an address given in the Mission to London 1949. It was 
published in the volume Recovery starts from Within and 
was widely acclaimed as a memorable utterance. We com- 
mend it to every reader who is concerned about the trends 
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of modern family life. There is knowledge, vision, under- 

standing and humanity in these pages. 

Fah +. w. S. 
& * * 

The Teaching of English Abroad, pai 2: The 
Junior Course ; by F. G. French. (Oxford University 
Press, 174 pp.: 3/6). 

Teachers in Africa (and elsewhere) owe a great deal to 
the Oxford University Press for its excellent series of teach-\ 
ing books and aids developed with their needs in mind. 
This one is part of the Teachers’ Library Series, which 
aims at providing good and yet inexpensive material for 
training colleges and for teachers in the field. Others in 
this series are Teacher-Training by Hargreaves (an invalu- 
able book), The Principles of Teaching by Ryburn and Forge, 
and The Teaching of English (Part 1: Anis bree Methods) 
by French. 

Every teacher of English i in Africa, especially in primary 
schools and training colleges, should possess, study and 
practise this book. It is simply written and packed with 
excellent ideas, often illustrated with amusing drawings: 
that any teacher can imitate, After dealing with basic 
principles and their practical application, the author dis-- 
cusses the general management of the lesson—How can we 
stop pupils from forgetting so much? How should we mark 
pupil’s exercises ? How should we begin a lesson ? How 
ask questions ? How use the blackboard? How make 
drawings ? Even as a simple drawing manual this book is 
worth buying: ‘‘ How many teachers say, ‘I can’t draw’? 
It is not true. If you can see a thing you can draw it.” 
Among many other useful topics the author discusses 
reading lessons (‘“‘ Every reading lesson should begin with 
‘silent’ reading ’’), games (like “ If I had”’ on p. 119—to 
practice conditional clauses), ‘‘ substitution tables”’, giving 
a great amount of varied drill in important sentence con- 
structions (e.g. to avoid ‘‘religious instructions,” 
** advices,” etc.), how to make writing interesting, how to 
use pictures, how the teacher can talk less and let the pupils 
do more, how to make and use ‘models, how to make and 
act little plays. Nine detailed model lessons are given 
showing exactly how to teach lessons from the Oxford 
English Readers, at different —_— during the first three 
years of English. 

This is, in short, an eminently pdaetionl book based on - 
thoroughly sound principles. 

H. J. Rousseau. 
® ® ® * 

Population Structure of a Ciskei Native Reserve, 

by D. Hobart Houghton. (A reprint from Vol. 17, No. 3, 
“The South African Journal of Economics,” September, 
1949). 
These fascinating ‘ Notes and Memoranda’ occupy only 

eight pages, yet contain a wealth of information. They 
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form an analysis. of:the -Population of:a sample of 285 
Native Homesteads in the. Keiskama Hoek. District— 
sex, age’ distribution, age and location of emigrant 
breadwinners, etc. s : 

. This analysis isya. preliminary to the oflnaias of family 
budgets in.an investigation into the economic conditions of 
the area. This, in its turn, is part of a Survey: which is 
intended .as a preparation for the introduction of rehabili- 


tation measures, sponsored by the National Council for. 
Social Research, under the direction of Professor Robb. = 


» The article is full of interest—for instance, ‘ for every 100 


men at home there were 85 helping to support the family by. 
‘ Forty-one per-cent of the, 


working outside the district.’ 
homesteads. were without a male head.’ . The diagrams, 
data, and conclusions, are very provocative— the absence 
of so many men. 
tion of normal Emily life, etc. 
ation of the rising a antiie 
At a time.when any genuine ones by poner omic 


departments or lesser mortals to grapple with the rural. 


. gives cause for alarm lest the disrup-. 
. should lead to the degrad- > 
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Native problem. is bogged by the lack of reliable statistics, 


we look forward to the publication of. further data about 
the Keiskama Hoek Survey. “E.D.R. 
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‘% Goodwill *P. 


« The ‘ Goodwill. BGoineil & is to be congratulated . most» 


warmly on its most successful efforts in connection with 
the celebration of ‘‘-Goodwill Week” this year.. Well 


over ten thousand sets of Lessons for Goodwill Week were- 


sent out for use in the schools.and there was also.a stirring 
message from the children of Wales to the children of the 


world., A specially fine effort‘this year was the publication - 


of this magazine made up entirely of the contributions of 
South African school children and dealing in prose, verse 


and picture, in English and: Afrikaans, with the great topic. 
of the week.. The editing has been done by Miss Mary : 
McLarty, M.P.C., formerly headmistress of Jeppe High’ 
School for Girls and the result is a varied and delightful : 


y 


reflection of the mind of Young South Africa, often very : 


charmingly expressed. Such:a magazine for this occasion 


is. an example:which South Africa: has set, for in’ other. 
countries these magazines have been prepared by adults . 


for the children ; but our children have produced their own | 


magazine for all and made a very good job of it. “ If we 
could forget our personal prejudices, our petty dislikes, 
and remember our dependence on other races, we should 
create anew brotherhood in mankind” writés a girl from 


Miss McLarty’s formier school, and that is the key-note of | 
_< conferred the degrees gained by the’African students, and 


the whole. cen 


The Gospel in the Epistle to the Hebrews, by R. 
‘W.G.. Tasker, (Tyndale Press, 64 pp, 2/6). 


»Professor’ Tasker teaches New: Testament exegesis. in’+ 
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the University of London and: this. valuable little book: 
reproduces some lectures given by him at Cambridge last, 
year. » They are therefore scholarly and up-to-date. He 


terms himself ‘a Christian scholar. who believes that the 
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Bible contains a record of a.period of history, ‘which, is, — 


sacred history because in it God chose to make a unique: 
self-disclosure of Himself.’’. He believes that this:epistle, 
has-a special pertinence for our generation, since the cir- 
cumstances of the original readers seem strangely parallel 
to our:own, when. once more the followers of Christ: _ 
being called to “ resist.unto blood striving. against: sin,’ 
and the dangers of torpor or apostasy are so real. ‘The 
little book is Bible Study at a very high level, well-informed- 
as to what others have written and linked most searchingly: 
to the life of itoday. ry 5 soe 
 % * * 
The Areopagus Address, by N. B. Stonehouse, (Tyne, 

dale Press, 48 pp. 2/- wha 

+The professor of New Testament in the ‘Westminster 
Theological College, Philadelphia discusses the address. of, 
the apostle Paul at Athens, which has been used so often as 
the : stepping-off point, for. endless questioning of. the, 
credibility of much. of the: record given, us in the Acts... 
The argument is clear and vigorous, the views with which. 


; Dr. Stonehouse disagrees are fairly stated .and convincing-. 


ly met. A valuable aid to the understanding of a passage 


which many have oe difficult. 
* * * 


The Yellow Robe, by Cyril Davey. (S.C. M., _ Torch”, 

Biographies series, 96 pp. 5/-). 

This is the story of Sadhu Sundar Singh from his L2e. 
hood to the day in April, 1929 when he went off on the last . 
of his many journeys to Tibet and was never heard of again. 
No life can offer a higher claim than this for inclusion ‘in, 
this excellent series of biographies, which already includes 
those of men like Thring of Uppingham, Abraham Lincoln, 
John Buchan, and our own General Smuts. , It is the : 
fascinating story of a fearless adventurer for Christ, and. 
though Mr. Davey has had to make it as compact as possible, 
he has succeeded in keeping it vivid and Picturesque. 
What a story of entire and radiant love for Christ it is, a 
veritable word of God for us alli in, South Africa, 
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Apartheid in danger. 
Apparently’ the whole cause of Apartheid was in 
imminent. peril at the, recent graduation:ceremony at Fort, 


Hare, and nobody there was aware of it... The Rand Daily — 


Mail. reports that in the House: of Assembly recently 
Mr. Barlow congratulated Dr, van Rhyn on having 


that this caused some anxiety on the Government benches, 


which was much relieved when the.member for Lichten-» 
burg called out “‘ But he did not touch them.” = + 22; 


It must’ have been a.near thing.: .” 


